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A PARALLEL, Oe. 


HE late Revolution in Sweden is 
an event of ſuch a nature as to 


rouſe the moſt ſerious attention in all Men, 
who have the happineſs of inhabiting a free 
Country. I have been, therefore, much 
pleaſed to ſee ſome of my worthy Country- 
men, at the firſt news of it, immediately 
taking up their pens, and endeavouring to 
ſpread the alarm in the Nation. But, though 
I applaud their zeal, I do not however en- 
tirely admit their concluſions. 
Thoſe Writers, ſtruck with the ſight of a 
young King overturning, in a few days and 
without bloodſhed, the Conſtitution of his 
Country, and freeing himſelf of the nume- 
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rous bounds that had been ſet to his autho- 
rity, have enquired into the lawful and ori- 
ginal prerogatives of the Monarch who had 
ſo eaſily performed ſuch princely atchieve- 
ments; and finding thoſe much inferior to 
the power of our king, they have been aſto- 
niſned at the thought how dangerous a thing 
a King is; and concluded that the Conſtitution 
of England, compared with the former Go- 
vernment of Sweden, was in a ſtill more 
tottering condition. : 

This concluſion, I own, is obvious enough ; 


but 1f,7 not ſtopping at the ſuperficies of 
things, we examine ſomewhat cloſely into 


the nature of affairs and Men, we ſhall draw 
conſequences altogether different : we ſhall 
convince ourſelves, that our King's being 


veſted with all the prerogatives the King of 
Sweden wanted to be really ſuch, is pre- 


ciſely that which inſures our liberty, and 
renders utterly impoſſible among us any ſuch 
event as the late revolution in Sweden. But 
this, perhaps, requires ſome farther expla- 
nation. | 


Power, 


. 
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Power (a), we muſt lay it down as a prin- 
ciple, Power, under any form of govern- 
ment, muſt exiſt ſomewhere. If the Con- 
ſtitution does not admit of a King, it will 
be truſted to ſeveral Magiſtrates ; if the Go- 
vernment is of a monarchical form, thoſe 
ſhares of power that are retrenched from the 
King will ſtill ſubſiſt, and be lodged, 
for inſtance, in a Senate, as was the caſe in 
Sweden, | 
Thus, the King of Sweden had not, as 
our King has, the prerogative. of convocating 
the States of the Kingdom ; but the Senate 
was veſted with it. 
The King of Sweden had but a very li- 
mited power with reſpect to the conferring 
of offices; while our King has, in that re- 


(a) By the word Power, I mean here, and ſhall uſu- 


ally mean, not a ſubordinate and precarious power, as 


that, for inſtance, of a Miniſter ; but that ſelf-exiſting 
executive authority, for which he or they who poſſeſs it 
are only indebted to the Nation; and with reſpect to 
the uſe of it, are dependant on no individual. 


A 2 ſpect, 


64 
ſpect, an unlimited prerogative. But what 
was wanting to the power of the Swediſh 
King, the Senate had it: they had the no- 
mination of the three perſons, out of whom 
the King was obliged, by law, to elect one. 


Our King has an unlimited right of par- 
doning offences; the King of Sweden had 
but a limited one : but the Senate likewiſe 
had what was wanting in the power of the 
King, and appointed two ' perſons, without 
the advice of whom the King could not 
remit the puniſhment of any offence. 


Our King has alſo an unlimited power in 
all that concerns foreign affairs, war, peace, 
treaties; in all that relates to the admini- 
ſtration of the public revenue, as well as to 


military affairs; the diſpoſition of the exiſt- 


ing army, of the fleet, &c. The King of 
Sweden had no ſuch extenſive powers, but 
they nevertheleſs exiſted; every thing relating 
to the ſaid objects was tranſacted in the aſ- 
ſembly of the Senate; the majority decided 


there ; the King was obliged to ſubmit to it, 


and 


* 
and his only privilege lay in his vote being 
accounted two (a). 


If we follow the compariſon, we ſhall 
ſee that our King has the unlimited prero- 
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(a) The Senate, in the latter times, was compoſed of 
ſixteen members. With regard to affairs of ſmaller 
moment, they formed themſelves in two diviſions; in 
each of theſe, when they did fit, the preſence of ſeven 

members, at leaſt, was required for the effectual tranſ- 
| acting of buſineſs. In affairs of importance, the aſ- 
ſembly was formed of the whole Senate; and the pre- 
fence of ten members, at leaſt, required to give force 
to the reſolutions. When the King could not, or would 
not, take his ſeat in the aſſembly, the Senate proceeded 
nevertheleſs, and the * <> to be equally 
deciſive, 

The Royal Seal being neceſſary for the * in 
execution the reſolutions of the Senate, the king Adol- 
phus Frederic, father to the preſent King, tried whe- 
ther, by his refuſing to lend it, he could procure 
the power he had not by his ſuffrage, and ſtop the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, Great debates, in conſequence ' 
of that pretenſion, aroſe and continucd for a while : 
but at laſt, in the year 1756, the King was over- 
ruled by the Senate ; who ordered a ſeal to be made, 
that was named the King's Seal, which they affixed 
themſelves to their ſeveral reſolutions, when the King 
refuſed to affix his own. Staat{verfaſſung der 


heutigen vornehniſten Europaeiſchen Reiche, im 
Grundrille, von G. Achenwall, Goettingen, 1762. 
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gative of appointing the members of his 
Privy Council; and of chuſing the perſons 
who, under the name of Miniſters, ſhare, 
under his orders and during his pleaſure, in 
the exerciſe of the executive power. The 


King of Sweden, on the contrary, could not 


raiſe whom he pleaſed to the office of a 
Senator; and the States had reſerved to 
themſelves the prerogative, in caſe of va- 
cancies in the Senate, to elect three perſons, 
out of whom the King returned one. 


Our King may ſtrike whom he pleaſes 
out of the liſt of the Privy Council; and, 
at all times, deprive his Miniſters of their 
ſeveral employments. The King of Sweden 
could remove no Man from his office; but 
the States had reſerved to themſelves the 
power that had been denied the King, and 
might deprive of their places the Senators; 
or in general, the perſons who had a ſhare 


in the adminiſtration. 


Our King has the power of diſſolving, 
proroguing, or keeping afſembled as long 
as he pleaſes, his Parliament. The King 
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of Sweden had not that power; but the 
States might, of themſelves, prolong their 
duration as they thought proper; or ad- 
journ to the time they were pleaſed to 
prefix. 

In fine, our King's aſſent is requiſite to 
give the force of a law to any reſolution 


agreed to by the two Houſes; and it lies 


in his breaſt either to refuſe or grant it. 
The States of Sweden, on the contrary, 
were independant in their reſolutions; and 
the aſſent of any three of the four Orders that 


compoſed them, carried any propoſition into 


law. 
Perſons who think that the number of 


the prerogatives of a King cannot be too 


much reduced, and that power loſes all its 


influence on the heart of thoſe who enjoy it, 
according to the manner in which it has 
been attained, and the name that has been 
affixed to it, will be ſatisfied, no doubt, 
to ſee the prerogatives that were taken 
from a King, diſtributed to ſeveral Bodies, 
and ſhared by the Repreſentatives of the 

People. 


(8) 
People. But thoſe who think that Power, 


when parcelled and diftuſed, never is ſo well 


repreſſed, as it is when confined toa ſole indi- 
viſible ſeat, that keeps the Nation united and 


awake; who know that, names by no means 


altering the nature of things, the Repreſen- 
tatives of the People, as ſoon as they are 
veſted with an independant power, become, 


ipſo facto, its Maſters ; thoſe perſons, I ſay, 


will think it no wiſe regulation in the for- 
mer Conſtitution of Sweden, to have de- 
prived the King of the prerogatives uſually 
attached to his office, in order to veſt them 


either in a Senate, or the Deputies of the 


People ; and to have truſted with a ſhare 
in Power, the very Men whoſe conſtitutional 
function was the repreſſing of it. 


But, unhappily for what is called the for- 
mer liberty of Sweden, there is no occafion, 
in the preſent caſe, for-the difcuffion of that 
theſis. The Deputies of the Swediſh 
Burghers, and thoſe of the Peaſants, to the 
States of the Kingdom, had but a very ſub- 
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erdinate ſhare in the power, whatever it 
may have been of that Aſſembly. 

They were very far from poſſeſſing the 
effectual privileges enjoyed by our Re- 


preſentatives in Parliament; who, as long 


as they continue to exiſt, form a compleat 
diſtinct Body; and, beſides their excluſive 
right of moving any queſtion with regard 
to the important object of the ſubſidies, 
may, upon every other object, take of them- 
ſelves final and compleat reſolutions, in 
which, till they propoſe them, the other 
two Powers of the Parliament have no right 
to interfere. The ſeveral Orders that com- 
poſed the States of Sweden, according to a 
cuſtom that was become a part of the Con- 
ſtitution, could of themſelves ſet no ſubject 
in motion ; and only could accept or refuſe 
what was propoſed to them by the Senate, 
or the different Committees. (4) 
| Now, 
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(a) The Committees, in the Conſtitution of Sweden, 


or Deputations, as they called them, were leſſer Aſſem- 


blies formed by a number of Deputies from the four 
| B Orders 


Orders taken together, Athenwall, 


(10) 
Now, whoever will reflect, what diffe- 
rent degrees of precaution and ſagacity are 
to be expected from perſons who themſelves 
ſtart out and diſcuſs the queſtions, or who 
only determine from the diſquiſitions and 
canvaſſing of others; with what indifference 
Men proceed when they have little hopes 
of modifying or improving, and only act a 
ſecond part in affairs; with what facility 
thoſe who have aſſumed to themſelves the 
privilege of propoſing, may, by the choice 
of a favourable inſtant, and the ſkilful word- 
ing and framing of their propoſitions, lead 


— _ — 
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Orders that compoſed the States. The functions of 
thoſe Aſſemblies were to diſcuſs the objects, give the 
form and ſet the clauſes to the ſeveral propoſitions, or 
in general, frame the bills, that were to be preſented 
to the States for their aſſent or diſſent. Of thoſe Com- 
mittees, as many were formed as the States thought 
proper; only that which was called the Secret Committer, 
exiſted of courſe, and formed as a ſtanding Aſſembly as 
long as the States were fitting : to it was reſerved all 
that belonged to the finances, the foreign affairs and 
ſtate affairs. In all theſe ſeveral Committees, the No- 
bles, under the pretence of their ſuperior number, had 
a number of Deputies double to that ſent by the other 
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(1) 


into deciſive errors thoſe who are merely to 
determine : whoever, in ſhort, will refle& 


What difference there is between an achive 
and a paſſive ſhare in a Legiſlation, will con- 


feſs that the latter having been the lot of the 
Deputies of the People in the States of Swe+ 
den, they had, in fact, little more than the 
appearance of a ſhare in the power of their 


*: Aſſembly. 


The eſſential part of the Legiſlative Power, 
in the States of Sweden, was veſted in the 
Senate and the ſeveral Committees. And 
the Nobles always ſupplying, by virtue of 
their privilege, the new Members of the Se- 
nate, out of their own Body; and having 
in the ſeveral Committees, as has been ſaid 
above, a number of perſons double to thoſe 
appointed by the three other Orders, taken 


together, that is, a moſt deciſive majority, 


may be ſaid to have ingroſſed all the real 
power of the States ; and ſeized, along with 
the privilege of propoſing, the key of the 
Legiſlature, 
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(12) 

It will be objected, I know, that the 
People in Sweden being divided in two 
parts, and their Repreſentatives having, in 
conſequence of that diviſion; two votes in the 
Aſſembly of the States, while the Nobles 
Had but one, a full compenſation had been 
made them for the other diſadvantages to 
which they were ſubjected. 


But, in judging of the effects of the di- 
viſion in the Swediſh People, let us take 
care not to fall into an error, common indeed 
to thoſe who have written on politicks. 
Imagining that Governments ſubſiſt by the 
dint, and as it were, magical effect of an 

-, Original convention made once for all, in 
their inquiries on the liberty of Nations, they 
never went farther than the peruſal of the 
books in which the laws of thoſe Nations 
were contained. © Satisfied with the deſcrip- 
tions of Aﬀemblies, enumerations of the rights 
of electing, aſſenting, and giving ſuffrages, 
they ſtopped there, and never inquired whether 
there exiſted not cauſes that took away the 
reality of thoſe, of themſelves uſeful, rights; 

1 and 


(13) 
and inſenſibly warped all laws from their 
original ſpirit. 

In our diſquiſitions on the liberty of a 

Nation, we muſt indeed pay a great attention 
to the deſcription of the outward form of its 
Government ; but it is at the diſtribution of 
real power that has been introduced, we muſt 
chiefly look, Governments are the work 
of force : like the treaties between Princes, 
they only ſubſiſt by the continued effect and 
weight of force; and it may be laid down 
as a maxim, that, in any ſhape of Govern- 
ment, whatever may be got on the ſide of 
form, never can compenſate what is loſt in 
point of real ſtrength. 


If, proceeding upon the above- mentioned 
principles, we examine what was the real 
influence of the ſeveral Orders that com- 
poſed the States of Sweden, we ſhall find 
that notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of 
having but one vote, there was, in fact, an 
1mmenſe preponderance on the fide of the 


Nobles, 
Their 


(14) 
Þ heirBody was formed of the Chiefs of all 
the noble families in the Kingdom, which 


amounted to two thouſand two hundred and 
feventy-ſeven (a); and their number, when 


aſſembled together, was frequently much 
above one thouſand. Without mentioning 
again their ſuperiority in the ſeveral Com- 
mittees, the Senate being always elected out 
of their own Body, they were enabled to look 
upon its extenſive prerogatives as being, in a 
manner, theirs. In conſequence of this, and 
of their filling all poſts of command in the 
army, they had the intire diſpoſal of all the 
military force in the State. And, by virtue 
of their exceſſive number, they united in 
themſelves, or their families, a moſt conſi- 
derable part of the property in the King- 
dom, and almoſt the whole claſs of thoſe 
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44) There were found, by an enumeration taken in 
the year 1755, eighty-ſix families of Earls, two hun- 
dred and thirty-ſeven of Barons, and one thouſand nine 
hundred and fifty-four of Knights or Nobles. The 
Chief of each of thoſe families, as is ſaid above, had a 
ſeat in the Aſſembly of the States, and was allowed to 


take it at twenty-four years of age. Athenwall. 


FRE Men, 
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(75) 
Men, who, whatever may be ſaid on the 


original equality of Mankind, have, at all 


times, poſſeſſed the power of overawing and 
influencing thoſe whom it moſt concerns to 


oppoſe them. 

To counterbalance ſuch a weighty and 
powerful Body, the Deputies of the Burghers, 
in the States of Sweden, only formed a Body 
of one hundred and thirteen, (a) and thoſe, 
of the Peaſants, another of one hundred and 
9 Perſons (6). 


It will be ſaid, I know, that the power 


and reſources of a repreſentative Aſſembly 
do not ſo much lay in themſelves, as in the 
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(a) According to the enumeration taken in the year 
1755. Of thoſe Deputies, Stockholm appointed ten; 
Gothenberg, three: the larger trading or inland Cities 
two; the leſſer, one. Of other e inconſiderable 
places, two or three joined, legd one Deputy, 


Achenwall, 


(2 According to an enttmeration taken in the year 


1755. The Deputies of the Peaſants were elected by the 
ſeveral Places or Diſtricts eſtabliſhed in the Country, 
two or more of which joined to ſend one. Theſe De- 
puties, as well as thoſe of the Burghers and the Clergy, 
received a ſalary from their Conſtituents. 


truſt 


(16) 
truſt and ſupport of thoſe who have conſti- 


tuted them. But it muſt be confeſſed at the 


ſame time, that a great proportion in the 
number of the Repreſentatives, whilſt it 
gives them a very uſeful ſenſe of their im- 
mediate ſtrength, is moreover highly con- 
ducive to inſure them the reſpect, and with 
it the confidence of. the People : a circum- 
ſtance this, ſo important, that the leaſt ne- 
glect in regard to it, may be looked upon as 
an eſſential vice in the Government. 

But the diviſion itſelf of the Swediſh 
People, though it had been diſguiſed under 
the appearance of a privilege, was by far the 
moſt eſſential of the diſadvantages under 
which they laboured. 


The confidence of the People, which, to 
carry along with it ſtrength and effectual 


ſupport, muft be, as it were, whole, and 


directed to a ſole Body, loſt almoſt all its 


effect by being thus divided between two 
diſtint Aſſemblies, And the heterogeneous 


Body of the Clergy being alſo introduced in 
the States, where it formed another Aſſem- 
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bly apart, by their ſharing likewiſe for ſome 
part, in the confidence of the People, con- 
tributed ſtill more to divide and enervate 
it (a). | 

The Deputies of the Swediſh People, 


therefore, had indeed two votes in the Af- 


ſembly of the States; but they wanted a 


reality of power that might enable them to 


aſſert and enforce theſe. They wanted the 
ſupport of an united Nation ; by the help of 


which, like our Repreſentatives, they might 
at all times overawe the invaders of their 


liberties, 
Frequently divided in their views, com- 


monly miſtruſting each other, and ever 
conſcious of their reſpective weakneſs, the 


two Orders of the Swediſh Pcople were, at 
all times, eaſily over-ruled by an enterpriz- 
ing united Nobility, ſenſible of the full ex- 
tent of their advantages; and the total ex- 
cluſion of the Order of the Peaſants from 
the Secret Committee, againſt which that 
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() Their number was from 50 to 53. 
- I Order 


(18) 
Order never was able effectually to remon- 
ſtrate ; with the prerogative aſſumed by the 
Senate, of impoſing taxes, under the pret-nce 
of caſes of neceſſity, to which both popular 
Orders have peaceably ſubmitted, ſufficient- 
ly ſhew on what fide lay the reality of power 
in the States of Sweden. (a) 


— 
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(a) If we take this occaſion to look at home, we 
mall ſee with how much wiſdom our Con itution has 
diſtributed and balanced the real power in the State. 

On one hand is the King, who has for him the diſ- 
tribution, as well as the withdrawing, of all manner 
of offices and places; and with thoſe prerogatives, the 
advantage of intereſting ſo many perſons in his fate. 
The intire diſpoſal of all the forces that ate ſtanding 
and ready in the State, And the naturalneſs of the 
Royal title, for which all Nations in the world have at 
all times manifeſted a ſtrong propenſity. 

On the other hand, are the Repreſentatives of the 
Nation, who have the depoſitum cam /iberg of all the 
rights, and center within themſelves the whole confi- 
dence, of-the People, A dead, as I may call it, and only : 
virtual force; but which, abuſe and oppreſſion inſtantly 
may convert into an effectual and formidable Power. 

As for the Body of the Nobles, their power only 
having a relative utility, our Conſtitution has very 
wiſely placed them in a ſtate of real weakneſs ; and 
that very circumſtance makes them but the better 
to coincide with the eſſential end of their exiſtence jg 
which is alternatively to ſide with the two real Powers 
in the State, 

The 
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(19) 

The Government of Sweden, therefore, 
becauſe it had what they called a Kings 
may have been miſtaken for a monarchical 
one, by thoſe who judge of things, from 
their outward appearance; or for being po- 
pular, becauſe even Peaſants had a ſeeming 
ſhare in it. But the executive and military 
Powers centering in the Nobles, with the 
reality of the legiſlative authority, it was 
merely a: iſtoccatical, conſequently ſubject ta 
all the evils that neceſſarily attend that ſort 
of Government, 


In conſequence of ſuch an union of the 
Execu ive Power, with the active part of 
the Legiſlative, that is, with the excluſive 
power of propoſing laws and remedies, the 
whole force of Government becomes united 
with the only Power that might regulate 
and repreſs it. The Nobles, in their re- 
ſpective capacities, wink at each other's op- 
preſſions; they wink likewiſe at the unjuſt 
exertions of the governing Power, becauſe 
they are not expoſed to them; and, though 
the Legiſlators of the State, ſecure as they 
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are in their mutual protection, they little 
care about the enacting and enforcing of 
laws, and inſuring the liberty of the Subject. 
Nay, they moſt carefully avoid doing it, 
too well knowing that the enacting and en- 
forcing of good laws, and repreſſing the 
power of the Government, would be the 
abridging of their own. (a) BF 

And not only the execution of the exiſt- 
ing laws, but the Laws themſelves become, 
in time, partial. All places of truſt and 
profit are, at laſt, openly and expreſsly 
reſerved to the Nobles. Thus, we ſee the 
Plebeians, at Rome, were excluded, for 
a long time, from all the important Ma- 
giſtracies in the Republick. At Venice and. 
Genoa, all public employments are intire- 


(a) The Trial by a Jury, that mode of proceeding, 
the glory of our Law, which ſo effectually ſecures the 
Subject againſt the attempts of Power ; and which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of th Learned among the Swedes, 
had its firſt origin in Sweden, has been aboliſhed 
there, and is only preierved for affairs of ſmall] moment 
in ſome remote parts of the Country, where fets of 
Jurymen are eſtabliſhed ſor life, and have a (alary ac 
cordingly. Robin ſin's State of du,, Chap. III. 
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ly confined to the Families that compoſe 
the Ariſtocratical Head of the State : and, 
without looking for more examples, the 
principal poſts in the army or dignities in 


the State, and the important office of a Se- 


nator, were, in Sweden, reſerved to the 
Nobles. 


The weight of the e lays on the 
neceſſaries of life, conſequently on the pooret 
part of the People. In ſchemes of public 
improvements, the eſtates of the Nobles are 
diſtinguiſhed and favoured: they even bear 
but an unequal ſhare in the burden of pub- 
lic taxes, as Mr. Marſhall, in the relation of 
his travels, tells us was likewiſe the caſe 
in Sweden. 

The Senate, however, that is the part of 
the Nobility who are veſted with the actual 
exerciſe of Power, ſatisfied with the reality 
of its enjoyment, will perhaps, as indeed is 
the caſe in moſt Ariſtocracies, keep within 
the bounds of an outward moderation ; but 
the numerous Nobles who are told that they 
are the Maſters of the State, determined to 

make 
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make amends to themſelves for the want of 
preſent employment, and fearing leſt their 
boaſted prerogatives ſhould degenerate to an 
empty name, are inceſſantly bent upon re- 
minding the People of the diſtance that force 
has put between them; and the Subject, in 
ſuch a State, has to bcar both the weight of 
an oppreſſive Government, and the endleſs 
inſolencies of a number of petty Tyrants he 


meets at every ſtep. 


Hence it follows, that whatever a ſet of 
Men may ſay, who, intereſted in the main- 
taining a preſent eſtabliſhment, are inceſſant- 
ly branding Royalty with being, neceſſarily 
and of itſelf, the Government of Slavery, 
and crying up the Power of a few, as being, 
neceſſarily and of itſelf likewiſe, the liberty 


of all; and whatever, on the other hand, 
Strangers may think, who view things at a 


diſtance and judge of them from their 
books, the People themſelves, who are bet- 
ter judges of their own ſituation, always 


held in the utmoſt deteſtation the Govern- 


ment of Nobles, and ever looked upon the 


overthrow 
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overthrow of it as the reſtoration of public 
liberty. 

Hence the endleſs revolutions of the Greek 
and Sicilian Republicks: the perpetual un- 
eaſineſs the Roman People, and the con- 
tinual terrors of the Senate. Hence the fa- 
cility with which the Kings of France have 
eſtabliſhed their uncontrouled authority. 
Hence the revolution that, a century fince, 
threw all the Government of Denmark into 
the hands of the King, Hence the late Re- 
volution in Sweden. 

Bur the Engliſh Conſtitution is founded 
upon intirely different principles. It has not 
made the King the ſervant and oftenſible 
tool of an ariſtocratical Aſſembly : it has 
veſted him with prerogatives that make him 
truly and really a King. 


Our Nobles are not, under * diſ- 
guiſed title, our Maſters; they are, to all 
intents and purpoſes, our fellow-ſubjedts. 
All the executive and military Powers cen- 
tering in the Crown, with a ſufficient ſhare 
of the legiſlative Power to protect theſe, our 

Lords 
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Lords become merely intitled to reſpects and 


honours. Whatever may be their reſpective 


ranks, being abſolutely deſtitute of active 


perſonal power (a), and enjoying none but 


what may be taken away at pleaſure, mere 


atoms, in a word, when compared with the 
Crown, the only ſecurity they can hope 
for, is in the goodneſs of the laws, and the 
ſtrict execution of them; and the Habeas 
Corpus Act, for inſtance, becomes as neceſ- 
ſary to the nobleſt Duke, as to the meaneſt 
Subject. 


Our Repreſentatives, on the other nd, 
though enjoying equally with the Lords, the 
privilege, not only of enacting, but the in- 
valuable one of propoſing laws, while they 


feel all the weight of theſe, are equally 


11 — 


(a) Our Lords have indeed a perſonal ſhare in the 


legiſlative authority of their Houſe, but that autho- 
rity, beſides its being under a check from the other 
Houſe and the King, may, at every inſtant, vaniſh, 
in conſequence of a prorogation or diſſolution of the 


Parliament; and, which is more to our purpoſe, does 


not confer to them perſonally, or even a Aſſem- 
bly, the leaſt power of execution. 


deſtitute 


—_ 
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_ deſtitute of any ſhare in their execution. 
Members of an Aſſembly that has but an 


uncertain exiſtence, being moreover elect- 


ed only for a time; taken, as it were, 


from the crowd, and without any mark of 


exterior dignity, they are ſtill more deſti- 
tute than the Lords of perſonal authority ; 
and their ſole ſhelter likewiſe is in the Laws, 
and in ſuch Laws only as the People at large 
may be willing to ſupport, that is, general 
and impartial ones. 


In ſhort, ſuch is the happy conſequence 
of rendering the Crown the ſole depofitum, 
the general and only ſelf-exiſting ſeat of 
power in the Nation, that all Subjects, of 
whatever denomination, are actually brought 
to a level; a ſalutary jealouſy of Power dif- 
fuſes itſelf throughout all parts of the State; 
intereſt, that only ſure ground of loyalty, inte- 
reſt ties the Legiſlators to the People; a ſort 
of confederacy takes place amongſt all Men of 
every rank and order; and inſtead, as in 
other States, of an apparent union, with a 


real though concealed diviſion, we ſee, a- 
D midſt 
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midſt the warmth of our oppoſitions, always 
exiſting among us a general union upon every 


immediate concern of public liberty. 


To theſe cauſes we owe the happy dif- 
ference between our Government, and thoſe 
on the Continent which ſprung from the 
fame origin; to theſe we owe the numerous 
laws that ſo anxiouſly provide for the ſafety 
of the Subject, and the ſteady and indiſcri- 
minate execution of them. For, believe me, 
though paſt ages and diſtant places may be 
boaſted by Men milinformed, or determined 
to find fault with every thing at home, I 
have ſtudied Hiſtory, and ſeen moſt of the 
Republicks of Europe, and I do not heſitate 
to aftirm that there is, or has been, no Go- 
vernment upon Earth where the property, 
and eſpecially the perſon, of the Sub- 


- je, is by far ſo ſecure as it is among 


us: there is none, where the People poſ- 
ſeſs even a ſhare of that our invaluable 
privilege, the touchſtone of * freedom 


of Speech. 


And 
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And not only the form and real principles 

of the Government eſtabliſhed among other 
Nations, whatever appearance of liberty they 
may carry with themſelves, ſet a great diffe- 
rence between the ſhares of liberty thoſe 
Nations did or do enjoy, and the Engliſh 
liberty ; but even prevented their receiving 
any benefit from the revolutions that did 
happen; events which may be conſidered 
as a kind of eruption and criſis, to cure the 
ſuperannuated maladies to which States are 
more or leſs expoſed. 


In States where the People never did ex- 
perience the advantages of a real liberty, and 
the only remembrance may be that of pub- 
lic miſery, they cannot poſſibly have an en- 
larged affection for any ſyſtem of Govern- 
ment. Their propenſity, if they have any, 
for one particular form in preference to ano- 
ther, is the mere effect of prepoſſeſſion or 
uneaſineſs; and, their ideas never reaching 
beyond what immediately affects their 
ſenſes, their only aim is change, not te- 

medy. | 
D 2 If 
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If overwhelmed, for inſtance, under the 
oppreſſions of uncontrouled kingly power, 
they ate eaſily taught that the evils of the 
State ariſe, not from the Power's being ill 
regulated, but from its being the King's. 
They, in conſequence, readily concur in 
the deſtruction of the overgrown preroga- 
tives of the Throne: but, imagining they 
have cured the diſorder, becauſe they have 
ſuppreſſed the ſymptom, they unconcerned 
ſee Nobles riſing in lieu of the Deſpote; and 
fit down ſatisfied with thinking this Power 
annihilated, which is only diſguiſed and 
tranſpoſed. 


If, on the contrary, the National Object 
is to ſhake off an ariſtocratical yoke, the 
ſtings of private reſentments joining with the 
ſenſe of public opprefſion, the revolution is 
carried on with ſtill more violence and com- 
motion. The flame, as it were, burſts at 
once; the People only bent on the deſtruc- 
tion (of prerogatives they deteſt, overturn 
every thing before them : they even trample 


upon the curtailed OI they had been 
allowed 
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allowed to enjoy, as mere pieces of ariſto- 
cratical trumpery ; and ruſh, without -any 
previous compact, into the arms of an ab- 
ſolute Monarch, as into thoſe of a public 
avenger. 


Mean while, the more enlightened part of 
the Nation, wiſh perhaps that a mediam 
may be kept between the expiring and the 
prevailing eſtabliſhment ; but they have no 
preciſe notion how this may be carried into 
effect. Inoti nulla cupido, they have no 
idea of, conſequently no aim at, the happy 
regulation of Power that obtains among us; 
and which, being familiar to us, we do not 
ſufficiently admire. Their haſty and ex- 
tempore ſchemes are obliged to vaniſh into 
ineffectual wiſhes : the hurry of the Revo- 
lution does not allow them even to expreſs 
theſe; and, urged by the ſenſe of preſent 
danger, they haſten to ſide with the ſudden 
Power they ſee carrying every thing be- 
fore it. | 

In ſhort, through the almoſt unavoidable 
effect of the ambition innate to human hearts, 

on 
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on one hand ; and the general, though almoſt 
irremediable ignorance of the People, on the 
other, we ſee, wherever we caſt our eyes, 
revolutions always are, not what they ſolely 
ought to be, the repreſſing and regulating, 
but the mere ſhifting and tranſpoſing of 
Power. Sometimes, if you will, the Ty- 
rant is killed; but a Deſpote immediately 
ariſes in his ſtead. At other times, Ariſto- 
cracy takes the place of what was then called 
tyranny ; and, at others, Democracy ſprings 
out; which thoſe who have attended to 
that ſort of Government, know to be but a 
diſguiſed, and the worſt of Ariſtocracies. 


If, confining our views to nearer places 
and more modern times, we caſt our eyes 
on the neighbouring States on the Conti- 
nent, we find that, whilſt the ancient no- 


tions of the People, and with theſe the dan- 


ger from an exiſting title, made it a point 


of neceſſity to keep up an appearance of 


Royalty, and though theſe States were con- 
ſequently more or leſs within reach of that 


form of Government, that is alone produc- 
| tive 
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tive of true liberty, yet, through the ef- 


- fe&t of the above-mentioned cauſes, re- 


volutions never were attended in them with 
any real proviſion for public Liberty. Some- 
times, by the reducing of the Royal Dig- 
nity to a mere ſhadow, we ſee the State 
laid open to the inroads of the Nobles. 
Sometimes, by the overthrowing of theſe, 
every thing is brought under the ſway of 
an uncontrouled King ; and thoſe States pre- 
ſent to us the ſpectacle of a continual fluc- 
tuation from eſtabliſhed Ariſtocracy to abſo- 
lute Monarchy. 


If we look, for inſtance, into the Hiſ- 
tory of Sweden, from whence it behoves us, 
in this caſe, to borrow our examples, we 
ſee, in the many conflicts for power that 
took place when their Government was as 
yet unſettled, the Nobles always aſſuming to 
themſelves the prerogatives they were en- 
abled to wreſt from the Crown, till Guſta- 
vus Adolphus (a Prince who in the rapi- 
dity of his conqueſts, his purſuing them in 
vindication-of oppreſſed liberty, and his mild- 

| nels 
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neſs in the midſt of victory, is one of 
the greateſt Heroes that Hiſtory celebrates) 
recovered from the Nobles the authority of 
the Crown, and procured, indeed, the li- 
berty of the King, but by no means that of 


the People. 


At the time of the abdication of Queen 
Chriſtina, daughter of that Prince, which 
abdication was not, on her part, intirely 
voluntary, the Nobles aſſumed again the 
power of the Government, But, in the 
year 1680, King Charles the eleventh over- 
turned once more the power of the Senate 
and Nobles; and eſtabliſhed the ſame form 
of Government, which has been lately re- 
eſtabliſhed, 


In the year 1720, that is after forty years, 
the Nobles profiting of the deep ſenſe in 
the People of the miſeries brought upon 
them by the folly of the late King Charles 
the twelfth, were again enabled to get up- 
permaſt, even confining more than ever the 


Royal authority, to the ſtill greater increaſe 
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of their own; and eſtabliſhed the form of 
Government we have deſcribed before. 

But laſtly, the preſent King has been 
able, in his turn, intirely to diſpoſſeſs the 
Nobles, and tranſport once more on the ſide 
of the Crown the whole power of the Go- 
vernment. Having nothing more to do 
but to ſeize on prerogatives the Senate and 
Nobles had before ingroſſed and accumu- 
lated, and to which they had accuſtomed 
and tamed the People, the King has been 
able with little effectual forces, by the 
lucky overthrow and as it were effected by 
ſurprize, of the Nobles, to render himſelf as 


abſolute as any Monarch in Europe. (a) 
| But 


(a) The Swedes, accuſtomed to ſee their Deputies 
determining themſelves upon nothing but what had 
been prepared, and propoſed to them by the Senate or 
ſeveral Committees, have had no idea of refuſing the 
King the ſame prerogative ; and it has been made one 
of the articles that have been lately ſworn to by the 
People, that the States could take nothing in their 
conſideration but what the King ſhould himſelf lay be- 
fore them. 

Ihe Swedes accuſtomed to ſee the old taxes ſeldom 


aboliſhed but by the creating of new ones, and the 
E | Senate 


0 
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But if we examine our own Hiſtory, wo 
ſhall find that though revolutions (events 
which depending much on the temper of the 


times and the particular character of the 


Man who is veſted with the ſovereign 
power, our Conſtitution has not been able 


De — — — . 


Senate exerciſing at times, under pretence of an urgent 
neeeſſity, the prerogative of impoſing theſe, have al- 
lowed ſimilar prerogatives to ſubiiſt in the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment ; and left the King a power, which how- 


ever mitigated in appearance by its being reſtrained ta 


caſes of neceſſity, being now united with the more 


firmly eſtabliſhed authority of a Crown, will have the 
Full effect of an unlimited one, 


The Swedes, indeed, ſtruck, as are all People 


in the World, with the outward appearance of things, 
| have vindicated the right of having their States aſſem- 


bled every three years, and Fu mt that they ſhould 


be allowed three months for ſitting : but that Aſſembly 


now being deſtitute of the power both. of propoſing 


laws and refuſing ſubſidies, is become a body without 


a ſoul; and the Swediſh States have only been, and 
will be, preſerved, to amuſe the People with elections, 
and throw a veil over monarchical oppreſſion, till they 


growing aſſuming and ſomewhat unruly, the Kings of 


pweden, after the example of the King of France with 
his Parliaments, will intirely get rid of them. 


. at 
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at all times to prevent, much leſs ſo when 
it was in a ſtate of imperfection), though, I 
fay, revolutions have frequently taken place 
among us, the conſequences they have pro- 
duced have been intirely different from thoſe 
they have produced in other Countries. And 
a cloſe attention to the ſeveral tranſactions 
that accompanied them, will demonſtrate 
to us the difference to be owing to the na» 
ture of our Government, which, inſtead of 
the empty while complicated privileges with 
which the People in States ſeemingly free 
are deceived, and what they at laſt diſdain, 
inſures an effectual liberty to the ſubject ; 
andat the ſame time, is founded on the moſt 
obvious and natural principles. 

On one fide, is a King veſted with every 
principle of active power, and, if I may fo 
expreſs myſelf, with all the Execution in 
the State. (a) 
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(a) We have given, above, a deſcription of the diſtri- 
bution of the real power, this is a deſcription of the 
Form, of our Government. 
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On the other ſide, are the Deputies of the 
bulk of the Nation, who, diveſted of all 
manner of Execution; but, at the ſame time, 
forming a compleat diſtinct Body, and en- 
joylng within themſelves every privilege 
conducive to the effectual exercife of their 
functions, ſpeak and propoſe for all; and 
exchange ſubſidies for good laws. 


In the middle, is a Body of Nobility, 
who, equally diveſted of any power of 
execution, and having but a ſecondary ſhare 
in the confidence of the People, are enabled, 
as well as intereſted, by the help of an he- 
reditary title and perſonal dignity, to keep 
the balance equal between King and People. 
An obvious and natural order, I ſaid ; but 
like the diſcovery of the New World, only 
ſo when it is once known, and for the at- 
tainment of which we are indebted to cauſes 
this is not the place to mention. 
And not only the form of the Engliſh 
Government, makes it generally underſtood 
and known; but a long felt experience joins 
to endear it to the People. Though the 

different 
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different intereſts of parties, and the natu- 
ral reſtleſſneſs of Man, which wants em- 
ployment, may ſometimes magnify faults 
into crimes, temporary and perhaps una- 
voidable evils, into enormous abuſes ; truth, 
ever eloquent truth, points to them the 
flouriſhing condition of the State; their be- 
ing, theſe many ages, utter ſtrangers to what 
adverſity is; and the liberty of the ſubject 
carried, among us, ſo much beyond what 
any other Nation ever did enjoy. 


The deep ſenſe of ſo many advantages 
- concurring with their being the effect of a 
Conſtitution, whoſe ſtriking form and ob- 
vious principles impreſs it in the minds of 
the People, there reſults, at laſt, ſuch a 
deep-rooted love in the Engliſh for their 
Government, that no inſtances of the like 
are to be found in the Hiſtory of other Na- 
tions. And the reverence, for inſtance, of 
the People of Rome for the name of Cz/ar ; 
that of the Greeks at Conſtantinople, for 
the in/gnia imperii; the veneration of the 
Turks for the Ottoman blood, or of any 

People 
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People whatſoever for the beſt eſtabliſhed 
title, when. compared with the attachment 
the Engliſh have at all times manifeſted for 
the Government formed of King, Lords, 
and Houſe of Commons, are found to have 
been but feeble prepoſſeſſions. 


Hence it follows, that whenever revolu- 
tions have taken place among us, their only 
effect has been the ruin of ſome indivi- 
duals, and the Conſtitution itſelf never un- 
derwent but temporary eclipſes. Whatever 
may have been the pretenſions or reſources 
of the victorious, the People themſelves, 
regardleſs of either ſucceſs or title, and 
withholding all manner of allegiance, ever 
made the ſecuring of- public liberty, their 
firſt object of concern. For the Man veſted 
with the power in being to meet the People 
in a legal Parliament, were tlie univerſally 
expreſſed vows; to ſettie ihe Nation, the 
general cry. An expreftive word!] as if till 
the reſtoration of the Government they un- 
derſtood and loved, the Nation had no reſt. 
to 
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to expect, and its very exiſtency was held 
in ſuſpence. | | 

They even took effectual ſteps for the in- 
ſuring of the public ſafety. Different from 
other States where the People, in the gene- 
ral wreck of the Government, are, as it 
were, hurrying to and fro, without any 
manner of concert; or even throwing them- 
ſelves headlong into the very evils they 
ſeem ſo eager to avoid ; we ſee the Engliſh, 
actuated by the ſame views, always concur- 
ring to a ſame and univerſal object. Their 
antient rights and privileges were the general 
flag to which all did repair. Like a diſci- 
plined troop, where every Man has the 
knowledge of his own poſt as well as of the 
whole evolution, they ordered and gathered 
themſelves into a regular array; ſelecting, 
from the middle of themſelves, Repreſenta- 
tives to whom they gave charge to pro- 
pole and tranſact for all, and promiſes of 
deference and immediate protection. 


The revolution thenceforth, which was 
every thing, the revolution was carried on 


with 
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with order; and temporary evils now were 
to be compenſated by laſting benefits. The 
voice of the numerous part of the Nation, 
who had honour, property, or induſtry to 
protect, when the uproar between claſhing 
Powers did ſubſide, now were to be heard; 
and, inſtead of the dividing of the ſpoils of 
the State, and diſtributing of power among 
a few ambitious Leaders, the eternal ends, 
wherever. we look, of public contentions, 
real and effectual proviſions were to be made 
for the ſafety of the Subject. 

The Repreſentatives of the People, backed 
with the overawing weight and force of an 
united Nation, now were effectually to vindi- 


cate the rights and privileges of which they 
had been made the depoſitaries, (a) and to 


(a) The Order of the Burghers, and that of the 
Peaſants, in the States of Sweden, unaccuſtomed to 
take reſolutions of themſelves and propoſe, and deſti- 
tute of a powerful aſſiſtance from the People, never 
were in condition effectually to interpole in public 
contentions ; and that double diſadvantage of their po- 
fition, which we have deſcribed before, accounts for 
what at firſt excites our ſurprize, their inſignificancy 
in all Revolutions, and continual ſubſerviency to the 
ambition of either the King or the Nobles, 


ſet 


= 

ſet the' bounds that were to confine the au- 
thority of the Monarch, But conſcious, at 
the ſame time, of the conditionality of the 
truſt that had been repoſed in them, and 
debarred, from the proſpe&t of a Throne 
ſurrounded by a jealous and numerous No- 
| bility, of any hopes of arrogating to them- 
ſelves a ſhare in the power they were ap- 
pointed to repreſs and regulate, they faith- 
fully proceeded to inſure the ſafety of 
thoſe who had placed their truſt in them; 
which was, in fact, but the inſuring of their 
on. | 
The Nobility themſelves, having, on the 
one hand, a People rendered reſpectable 
by their being repreſented and from whom 
they had no obedience to expect, on the 
' other hand, a Monarch to whom was di- 
rected the tender of the general allegiance, 
the only view they had left, was to join in 
the ſecuring of public liberty, 

While careful to check the views of po- 
pular power, they were no leſs anxious to 


oppoſe every aim at an arbitrary authority in 
| P the 


| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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the Monarch. They zealouſly concurred in 


ſtrengthening the bounds that were to con- 
fine prerogatives, the exertions of which they 
were immediately expoſed to; and ſincerely 
betook to the inoffenſive rights and com- 
mon privileges, which, without taking from 
them the reſpect, intitled them in time 
to the aſſiſtance, of the People. Happier! 
no doubt, to ſit down with undiſputed ho- 
nours in the midſt of their fellow-ſubjects, 
than to range over a crowd of terrified, but 
inveterate, enemies; and to exchange odious 
prerogatives and unſafe power, for the in- 
eſtimable bleſſings of ſecurity and freedom. 


If all that I have hitherto ſaid of the ad- 
vantages reſulting from the form and real 
principles of our Government, ſtood in the 


leaſt need of proofs, I would only refer to 


the whole ſequel of our Hiſtory, and it 
would afford us a continual confirmation, 
However, in order to throw a farther light 


on the ſubject, I ſhall preſent a compariſon 


between our two laſt Revolutions, and the 
two laſt changes that have happened in the 
Govern- 


_—— 


— 


N09] 
Government of Sweden; and the ſtriking 
difference between the reſpective conſe- 
quences that took place in the two King- 
doms, ſurely will leave no doubt as to the 
truth of the above obſervations. 


Our laſt Revolution was that to which 


we owe our preſent eſtabliſhment ; it had 


for its object to repreſs the abuſes of the 
royal power; and, by the ſetting aſide of 
King James the ſecond and his fon, to eſta- 
bliſh a new line of ſucceſſion. It therefore 
may, with exactneſs, be compared with the 
revolution that was effected in Sweden in 
the year 1720, when, after the death of 
King Charles the twelfth, the prerogatives 
of the Crown were reduced, and a new line 
of ſucceſſion likewiſe eſtabliſhed. 


Theſe two revolutions, I ſay, were ſimi- 


lar in regard to their principle ; and if we 


attend to what is moſt obvious in the cir- 
cumſtances that accompanied them, we ſhall 
find ſome differences, but ſuch as ſurely will 


give no room to expect the difference in 
F 2 the 
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the conſequences which they 3 in 
the end. 


In Sweden, by the death of King Charles 
the twelfth, without male iſſue or heirs, 
the Crown returned to the States; but it 
was beſtowed on the Siſter of the late King, 
that is, on the perſon that came next after 
him in the order of ſucceſſion. The ſet- 
tling of the Crown on that Princeſs and her 
deſcendants was, therefore, in great meaſure 
an affair of formality; and the Princeſs 
Ulrica and her huſband having, in their 
aſſuming and enjoying the Crown of their 


_ deceaſed brother, no preciſe rivals to ſet and 


keep aſide, lay under no great obliga- 
tion to the Nobles who voted for them ; 
and theſe had, it ſeems, no very advan- 
tageous opportunity for the gratifying of their 
ambition, 


In England, on the contrary, when the 
Revolution in the year 1689, was effected, 
and the new line of ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed, 
the late King was ſtill alive; he had a living 
Son; the perſons who aſcended the Throne, 

3 x according 
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according to all notions on that ſubject, had 
of themſelves no manner of title to it; the 
ſituation of the Leaders who conferred the 
unexpected magnificent gift of a Crown, re- 
latively to the perſons who received it, was 
in appearance remarkably advagtageous ; 
and there were, it ſeems, no rewards the 
one were not enabled to aſk, or the other 
in condition to refuſe. 

However, ſuch was the effect of the 
cauſes we have mentioned above, that while 
among the Swedes we ſee the Legiſlature 
employing itſelf in ſettling in thirty- two ar- 
ticles the privileges of the Nables, and theſe 
enabled in the end to aſſume to themſelves 
the whole power of the Government; a- 
mong the Engliſh, on the contrary, no 
manner of thought was taken about the 
prerogatives of individuals, and no provi» 
ſion made but what was to be equally en- 
joyed by the meaneſt Countryman, as well 
as the firſt Nobleman in the Kingdom. 


Again, we may, with exactueſs, compare 


the revolution that produced the reſtoration 
of 
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of King Charles the ſecond, with the late 
revolution that has taken place in Sweden, 
Both had for their object the ſhaking off an 
ariſtocratical yoke, and the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the royal authority, Great differences, I 
know, are to be found in the exterior and moſt 
obvious circumſtances that accompanied 
thoſe two revolutions ; but they are ſuch as 
ſurely will, at firſt, induce us to judge the 
King of England to have been in a far more 
advantageous ſituation for the rendering him- 
ſelf abſolute, than the King of Sweden; and 
all the danger to have laid on the fide of 
Engliſh liberty. | 

The King of Sweden, at the time of the 
late Revolution, had recently confirmed by a 
ſolemn oath the Government he was at- 
tempting to overthrow; he attacked a 
Power in appearance firmly eſtabliſhed, in 
the full exerciſe of its prerogatives, and diſ- 
poſing of almoſt all the forces that were 
ready in the State. The King himſelf had 
but a few ſoldiers under his command; and 


though he has ſucceeded in the end, he 
ſeems 
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ſeems, however, to have done but juſt 
what was neceſſary not to be himſelf over- 
come, 


Charles the ſecond, on the contrary, had 
taken no previous engagement that might 
obſtruct his conduct, and was indeed by no 
means expected to reſpect the eſtabliſhment 
he found exiſting ; he met with no oppo- 
nents in the Nation that durſt ſhew them- 
ſelves ; and the power he was to ſuppreſs 
had, as it were, vaniſhed amidſt the uproar 
of popular love and acclamation, The ar- 
my and fleet ſtrove who ſhould be foremoſt 


in throwing themſelves into his arms; he. 


was met at his landing by a part of the Na- 
tion with marks of fondneſs and applauſes 
unprecedented in Hiſtory ; and the extrava- 
gancy of the univerſal joy was ſuch as the 
' remembrance of it has been preſerved down 
to our times, In a word, if ever a Monarch 
ſeemed to bid fair for the ſetting himſelf 
above all manner of rule and controul, it 
was Charles the ſecond, at the epoch of his 
reſtoration, 


Yet, 
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Yet, ſuch was, in this caſe likewiſe, 
the effect of the above-mentioned difference 
between the Engliſh and the Swediſh Go- 
vernments, that we ſee the Swedes, in con- 
ſequence of their laſt revolution, have pre- 
ſerved nothing of their antient privileges 
but what may ſerve till more to inſure their 
ſubjection; the Engliſh, on the contrary, at 
the ſame time they reſtored the royal power, 
reſtored likewiſe all the former bounds that 
had been ſet to it; and the revolution, tho' 
begun amidſt confuſion and ſhouts, being 
carried on and concluded with ſedateneſs and 
order, the liberty of the ſubject received 
new degrees of extent as well as ſtability, 
and the Conſtitution was re-eſtabliſhed upon 
all its ancient principles. 


I have hitherto chiefly confined myſelf to 
the Hiſtory of the Swediſh People; but if 


we caſt our eyes on the Hiſtories of other 


Nations, even of thoſe whoſe Governments 


have being boaſted as ſo many ſeats of li- 


berty, they will ſupply us with examples 


and ſcenes exactly alike, 
If, 
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If, ſetting aſide the deception from the 
words Republick, Aſſemblies of the People, 
or even of Peaſants, we examine into the 
fact, we ſhall ſee the liberty of the ſubject, 
reduced to a mere ſhadow, never to have 
extended beyond the appearance of the pri- 
vileges they had the name of enjoying, If 
we examine into the cauſe, we ſhall fee it 
always lay in the diffuſion of the independent 
Power, and the intermingling and blending 
together of the qualities of Maſter with 


thoſe of Subject, which, however diſguiſed, 


ever obtained in thoſe ſeveral Governments. 
An eſſential vice! by which the remedy it- 
ſelf being at laſt corrupted, the People ne- 
ver did ſhake off a preſent yoke, but to 
change it for another; and the only effects 


among them of revolutions, always were the 


exaltation of individuals ; or, at moſt, patch- 
ed Governments, which, labouring uader the 
ſame defects with the former, always diſ- 
appointed the Patriot, and deceived the 


People, 
63 But, 
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But, if we turn our eyes on our own 
Hiſtory, we ſee, as early as our MAGNA 
CHARTA, that took care even of the in- 


ſtruments of the Slave and Bondman (a), 


down to our BILL or RIGHTS, we ſee all 


our contentions, whatever may have been their 


ſeveral viciſſitudes, ever ending in the uni- 
verſal and indiſcriminate ſecuring of the 
ſubject. A wonderful phenomenon ! and 
which only could be the effect of a form 
of Government, the only one the goodneſs 
of which experience warrants and reflection 
can demonſtrate, wherein Power, ever cor- 


rupting Power, is all thrown and ſequeſtred 
on one fide; and liberty, liberty alone, 1s 


left on the other. 


That it is to ſuch a cauſe, that is, to the 
indiviſibility of the governing Power, and 
the community of intereſt it has introduced 
throughout all parts of the State, we owe 
the Gifference ſo remarkable, between the 


— 


— 


(a) Villanus amercietur ſalvo wainagio ſuo, fi in- 
ciderit in manum noſtram. Mag. Char. Cap. XIV. 
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Code of our Laws and thoſe: of other Na- 
tions, a ſhort reflection on the frame of 
the human heart will ſoon ſatisfy us; un- 
leſs we are determined to believe that 
Partial Nature forms Men, in this bleſſed 
Iſland, of quite other ſtuff than the ſelfiſh 
and ambitious one, of which ſhe ever made 
them in other Countries, 

But, would to God that, the effect hav- 
ing always remained uniform, we had ever 
been in the happy impoſiibility of aſcertain- 
ing the cauſe; and that the zeal of our Le- 
giſlators for the general welfare of the Peo- 
ple, never having ſuffered the leaſt degree of 
remiſſneſs, conjectures on the reality of their 
diſintereſtedneſs and the true grounds of fo 
laudable a conduct, might always have been 
regarded as the paſtimes of too curious, or 


even malignant, inquirers, 


But experience by no means allows of ſo 
pleaſing an opinion of ourſelves. The pe- 
ruſal of our Hiſtory will ſhew us that the 
care of our Legiſlators for the welfare of the 
Subject, always kept pace with the exi- 
G 2 gencics 
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gencies of their own ſafety. When, through 
the minority or weak teinper of the reign- 
ing Prince, or other circumſtances, the dread 


of a common Maſter ceaſed to operate, the 


public cauſe was immediately more or leſs 
deſerted, and purſuit after power took the 
place of patriotiſm. When the Crown was 
for a while annihilated, thoſe very Men 
who, till then, had ſpoken of nothing but 
Magna Charta and liberty, inſtantly aimed 


at trampling both under foot. (a) 


If, deſcending lower into our Hiſtory, 
we look from the Revolution down to our 
times, we ſhall find that the increaſe, from 
that epoch, of ſafety in our Legiſlators, has 
been very far from increaſing their care far 
the happineſs of the People. The great 
outlines of our Liberty, indeed have been 


— — 


(a) We may, with great exactneſs, apply to our 
Hiſtory and Government what Virgil ſays of the Re- 
publick of the Bees, 


Rege incolumi, mens omnibus u una eſt: 
Amiſſo, rupere fidem ; conſtructaque mella 
Diripuere,—— Georg. L. iv, v. 212, 


warmly 
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warmly and vigorouſly defended ; but many 
uſeful regulations have been omitted ; and 
we have ſeen whole Seſſions waſted in con- 
tentions, at bottom, for places and a preca- 
rious power. 


Time, and ſome other circumſtances this 
is not the place to mention, having ſtill 
more diſpelled the ideas of danger, our Le- 
giſlators have dared, at times, to ſeparate 
their cauſe from the common cauſe of the 
People: lulled in the ſenſe of preſent ſecu- 
rity, they have even ventured to diſhonour 
our Code with oppreſſive, while partial, 
laws (a); and ſet, as it were, at defiance a 
claſs of their fellow- ſubjects, whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance, they thought, might for the preſent 
be diſpenſed with. 


e _— „ 


(a) The abuſes hinted here are eſpecially the Game 
laws and their appendages, which, within this Cen- 
tury, have been carried to a deplorable length, The 
extenſion given to the power of the Juſtices of the 
Peace ; and the ſubmitting to their juriſdiction a great 
number of cafes that were, at Common Law, only 
cognizable by Juries. 


Theſe 
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Theſe abuſes, I know, as long as the 
foundations themſelves of our Conſtitution 
remain unſhaken, never can reach any 


dangerous length, and the remedy 1s al- 
ways at hand. But, being at the fame 


time, as many attempts, and as it were 


ſpecimens, from an overwhelmed, it is 
true, but ſtruggling ' Ariſtocracy, they 
ſtrongly warn us of a danger, the greateſt 
of all! which our preſent ſafety makes 
us too apt to forget; as well as remind 
us of the immenſe henefits we are in- 
debted for, to the authority of the Crown ; 


and which we do not ſufficiently ac- 


knowledge. 


It is to the Crown, to its weight and in- 


diviſible authority, we owe the keeping 
down the hundred-headed Power that has 
laid Poland in aſhes, and reduced the Swedes 
to deſperation, To it we owe that all Men 
in the State, whatever may be their rank, 
or even actual authority, are forced to 
unite in a fame common cauſe with the 


People, 
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People (a). To it we owe the certainty of 
ever finding faithful Repreſentatives, that 


is in ſynonimous terms, intereſted ones 1: 


the fulfilling of their duty (5). To it, in 


y Ty 
— 


(a) The Miniſter himſelf, in conſequence of tht 
inalienability of the power of the Crown, is as much 
intereſted as any other Subject in the maintaining of 
the Laws and public liberty. He knows, in the mid#t 
of his ſchemes for preſerving and enjoying his au- 
thority, that a Court-intrigue, or a caprice, at every 
inſtant may confound him with the crowd; and the 
rancour of a long oppoſed ſucceſſor, ſend him to rot 
in the ſame jail he might be tempted to prepare fer 
others. | | 

(b) The Miniſtry indeed know how to make our 
Repreſentatives overlook the defects of their admini- 
{tration ; but whatever expedients they may make ule 
of, they can only make them amicos uſque ad aras, and 
whenever liberty is in the caſe, find them far leſs 
governable, Thus, the General Warrants have 
been voted illegal; the Nullum Tempus Act has been 
enacted ; and the Royal Marriage Act (an Act which, 
if we examine it in cool blood, we ſhall not be over- 


ready to condemn) has raifed a ſerious alarm and ex- 


perienced the warmeſt oppoſition. Theſe Jate tokens 


of patriotiſm demonſtrate to us that our liberty has 


deeper roots than ſome people ſeem willing to believe; 
and the leſs they were expected from the virtue of our 
Legiſlators, the more they eyince the reſources of the 
Conſtitution, 

fine, 


— ——— — 
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fine, we are indebted for the irreſiſtible 
force that inſures the execution of uni- 
verſal Juſtice; and that our Great Men 
are, in fact, little Men, if we may fo term 
a thorough ſubjection to the power of the 


Laws. 


If, which may God avert, through ſome 
unforeſeen revolution, we might be ſo un- 
fortunate as to be brought to parcel! a Power 
in whoſe indiviſibility lies the ſafety of the 
State; to think of ſubjects regularly ſucceed- 
ing each other and independently of the 
will of the Prince, in places of power and 


public truſt; to dream of rotations and ſuch 


crude ſchemes of unwary Politicians, we 
ſhould ſee ourſelves, liberty ceaſing with its 
cauſe, immediately falling into the ſame 


condition from which the 'Swedes have 


ſought at any rate to extricate themſelves ; 
and Ariſtocracy, as it were watchful of the 
moment, burſting out at once, and ſpreading 


itſelf over the Kingdom. 


The 


C57 


The Men who now are the Miniſters, 
then the partners of the King, inſtantly 
would ſet themſelves above the reach of the 
law; and ſoon inſure the ſame privilege to 
their ſeveral dependants, 


| Power being become the only ſecurity of 

which Men now would ſhew themſelves 
ambitious, our Habeas Corpus Act, and in 
general the laws which all ſubjects, of every 
denomination, mention with tenderneſs, and 
to which they look for protection and ſaſe- 
ty, would now be ſpoken of with contempt, 
and treated as remedies only fit for Country- 
men and Cits : it, even, would not be long 
before they were aboliſhed, as obſtructing the 
wiſe and ſalutary ſteps of the Senate. 

The pretenſion of an equality of right 
in all Subjects, of whatever rank and order, 
to their property and to perſonal ſafety, 
would ſoon be looked upon as an old- 
faſhioned exploded tenet, which the Judge 
himſelf would ridicule from the Bench. 
% ba And 
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And the liberty of the preſs, above all, 
now ſo warmly and univerſally vindicated, 
ſuddenly grown obnoxious, would imme- 
diately be ſuppreſſed, as only ſerving to 
keep up the inſolency and pride of a refrac- 
tory People. 


And let us not believe that the miſtaken 
People, whoſe Repreſentatives we ſee mak- 
ing ſuch a firm ſtand againſt the undivided 
power of a King, would, amidſt the de- 
vaſtation of every thing they hold dear, 
eaſily find Men equally diſpoſed to repreſs 
the encroaching, while communicable, 
power of a Senate and Body of No- 
bles. (a) 


The 


— — 
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(a) It was not, for inſtance, a difficult matter for 

a Man who had procured to himſelf an intereſt in the 
Nation, to gain admittance amongſt the Swediſh No- 
bles; and we ſee the Senate itſelf have been increaſed 
or reduced according to the number and power of the 
Contendents. In the year 1720, the Senate was com- 
poſed of ſixteen members, and in the year 1723, it 
Was 
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The time would be no more when the 
People, upon whatever Men they let their 
choice fall, are ſure to find them ready, ſin- 
cerely and warmly to engage in their cauſe; 
and, even after accepting the wages of ini- 
quity, ſtill continuing their real friends. 


Immediate, or expected, perſonal power 
and independence, now being the conſe- 
quence of the truſt of the People, where- 
ver they ſhould apply for ſervants, they 
would only meet with betrayers. Cor- 
rupting, as it were, every thing they 
ſhould touch, their conferring favours up- 
on any individual would be deſtroying his 
virtue; and, to ſpeak in the words of 
Monſ. de Lolme, from whoſe Account of 
the Engliſh Government I , have borrowed 


7. — 
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was increaſed to twenty-four ; in the year 1731, it 
was again reduced to ſixteen; in the year 1734, it 
was increaſed to twenty; in the year 1756, it was once 
more reduced to ſixteen, where it ſtood at the time of 


the late Revolution, Achenwall, 
MH 2 many 
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many of my ideas and principles, © their 
“ raiſing a Man would be immediately 
giving him intereſts compleatly oppo- 
e ſite to theirs, and ſending him to join 
* and increaſe the number of their ene- 
“ mies.“ (2) 

All 


(a) Le Peuple dans de tels Etats (dans les Repub- 
cc igues) ſe voit dans Vinevitable neceſlite d'etre trahi. 
&« Corrompant, pour ainſi dire, tout ce qu'il touche, 
& i] ne diſtingue un homme que pour attaquer ſa ver- 
ce tu; il ne l'ẽlève que pour le perdre, & conſẽquem- 
c ment s'affoiblir lui meme, Que dis-je ! il lui donne 
« des interets entierement oppoles aux ſiens, & l'envoie 
<« groſſir le nombre de ſes ennemis.” ConsTITUTION 
DE L'ANGLETERRE, Chap. XVI. Autre diſavantage 
de la Republique. 


The defect expreſſed in thoſe lines, and above, is eſ- 
ſentially inherent to the Republican Government, and 
ſuch as no precautions can obviate, Mr, Hume, in his 
diſquiſitions on the Republican form, ſeems not to have 
been aware of it : though ſo judicious an Obſerver, he 
took it for granted that it was enough, in order to 
conſtitute Repreſentatives of the People, that the Peo- 
ple, after electing them, ſhould call them ſo; and 
only thought of calcylating their number and exterior 
functions. But a little more attention would have in- 


formed him that the People never are repreſented, till 
the 
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All theſe conſiderations ſtrongly point 
out to us the real foundations as well as 
dangers of our liberty. Let, therefore, the 
leſs informed part of the People, whoſe 
zeal requires being kept up by viſible ob- 
jects, think the Crown the only ſeat of the 
evils they are expoſed to: miſtaken no- 
tions, on their part, are far leſs dan- 
gerous than political floth and indiffe- 


—_ 


the intereſt of their Repreſentatives is identified with 
theirs; and if he had reflected that our Conſtitu- 
tion has effected this, and made the ſafety of our Law- 
makers depending on the goodneſs of their laws, he 
would have looked no farther for the model of a perfect 
Commontbcalth, and ſeen that what he was ſeeking on. 
the foot-ſteps of Plato, was already at home. 


Some abuſes have, indeed, crept into our Legiſlation 
(ſee Note (a) p. 53), but a removal of the great check 
, Which is held over the claſs of Men that promoted them, 
is by no means the propereſt way either to prevent their 
increaſe, or ſuppreſs them, The remedy of theſe abuſes, 
as well as of moſt of thoſe which occaſion our preſent 
complaints, lies in a final improvement ſtill wanting in 
the formal part of our Conſtitution : an improvement 
abſolutely neceſſary to render its effects adequate to its 
principles and true ſpirit ; and which in Jatter times 
has been called for, though all its happy conſequences 


have not been pointed at. 
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(62) 

rence, and they are more eaſily directed 
than rouſed. But, at the ſame time, let 
the more enlightened part of the Nation 
always remember that our Conſtitution 
only ſubſiſts by virtue of its equilibrium; 
by the thorough ſeparation *between Power 
and Liberty. I 

Made wile by the example of all the 
the other Nations in the world, by that 
of Sweden, by thoſe with which our own 
Hiſtory ſupplies us, in the heat of our 
ſtruggles in the .defence of liberty, let us 
always take heed, only to compleat, never to 
over-reach the end: only to repreſs, never 
to tranſpoſe and diffuſe Power. 

Amidſt the alarms we may, at times, 
receive from the, indeed, awful autho- 
rity of the Crown, let us, on one hand, 
remember that we oppoſed and ſub- 
dued even the power of the Tudors (a); 


* 8 


(a) Tranſmitted to the Stuarts. 


* — 
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( 63) 


and, on the other, lay it down as a fun- 
damental principle, that, whenever the 
poſſibility, and with it the views of at- 
taining perſonal power and independence, 
ſhall take place among our Legiſlators, 
or the Men in general to whom we 
muſt truſt, even Hope itſelf is deſtroyed. 
The Hollander, in the midſt of a ſtorm, 
though truſting ſtill to the experienced 


ſtrength of the mounds that protect him, 


ſhudders, no doubt, at the ſight of the 
foaming Element that ſurrounds him; 
but they all gave themſelves for loſt, when 
they thought the corroding worm had got 
into their dykes. 
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